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Europe »s  East-West  Trade  in  Food  1/ 


East  Europe  2/,  formerly  a  major  competitor  of  United  States  agriculture 
in  West  European  markets  for  grains,  meat,  and  fats,  has  had  much  less  food 
to  export  in  postwar  than  in  prewar  times. 

Grain 

At  their  postwar  peak  in  1952,  East  Europe's  net  exports  of  grain  to 
West  Europe  were  only  one-third  as  large  as  before  the  war.  In  1955,  they 
dropped  to  insignificant  proportions.  The  Soviet  bloc  as  a  whole,  like 
Yugoslavia  since  19 5o  and  Finland,  became  a  net  importer  of  bread  grain.  Net 
imports  of  wheat  and  rye  into  all  East  jfiurope  included  nearly  UOO,000  metric 
tons  from  West  Jiurope  and  some  1,600,000  tons  from  other  free  world  countries 
for  a  total  of  2,000,000  tons.  Preliminary  data  for  1956  indicate  an  increase 
to  2,200,000  tons,  the  Soviet  bloc  alone  accounting  for  more  than  1,300,000 
tons,  compared  with  about  800,000  tons  in  1955. 

While  East  Europe  remained  a  net  exporter  of  feed  grains,  its  share  in 
West  Europe's  net  imports  dropped  from  one-forth  before  the  war  to  about 
one-twentieth  in  1953-55*  Judged  by  information  presently  at  hand.  East 
Europe  in  1956  may  have  increased  net  exports  of  feed  grains  to  twice  the 
1955  level,  more  than  offsetting  the  increase  in  net  imports  of  bread  grain. 
Yet  its  import  deficit  for  grains  as  a  whole  (excluding  rice)  still  came  to 
l,500,a)0  tons. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  were  excluded.  East  Europe's  grain  import  deficit 
would  be  far  greater,  for  the  Soviet  Union  supplies  large  amounts  to  other 
East  European  countries.  According  to  official  Soviet  sources,  Soviet  grain 
exports  to  the  satellites  alone  in  the  season  1955-56  totalled  2,60U,000 
metric  tons.  Soviet  imports  from  the  satellites  in  the  same  season  were  put 
at  361i,000  tons.  As  far  as  can  be  discovered,  Soviet  imports  of  bread  grain 
or  feed  grain  from  the  free  world  have  been  confined  to  some  J400,000  tons  of 
Canadian  wheat  taken  in  1956,  and  small  amounts  of  seed  com. 

Most  of  Soviet  grain  shipments  to  the  satellites  in  1955-56  went  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany.  These  two  countries  together  with  Poland 
apparently  import  more  than  U>000,000  tons  of  grain  annually  from  ajj.  sources, 
including  the  Soviet  satellites,  lugoslavia  also  has  become  a  major  East 

Xj   By  Lois  Bacon,  European  Analjrsis  Branch.  The  credit  for  the  postwar 
statistical  corqjutations  belongs  to  Bertha  Magid. 

2/  As  used  here,  "East  Europe"  refers  to  the  following  countries  within  their 
present  frontiers,  for  both  prewar  and  postwar  trade:  The  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  East  Germany  (the  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation),  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Yugoslavia  and  i-lnland.  "West  Europe"  refers  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  including  the  British  Isles. 
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European  grain  importer,  taking  an  average  of  some  b50,000  tons  a  year  in 
1952-55.  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  have  imported  substantial  quantities 
of  grain  at  times,  but  seem  to  have  remained  on  an  export  basis  in  most  post- 
war years. 

Sugar 

East  Europe's  net  exports  of  sugar  to  West  Europe  during  postwar  years 
have  also  fluctuated  at  levels  far  below  the  prewar  average,  and  in  1955  they 
disappeared.  The  1955  trade  balance  shows  East  Europe  with  net  imports  of 
some  100,000  tons  of  sugar  from  West  Europe,  and  another  300,000  tons  (refined 
basisj  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1956,  East  Europe  had  a  net  export  of 
sugar  to  West  Europe,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  offset  by  net  imports  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  principal  East  European  importer  of  sugar 
from  the  west  and  from  the  satellites.  East  Europe  exclusive  of  the  Soviet 
Union  usually  produces  a  large  surplus  for  export.  However,  after  supplying 
the  Soviet  Union,  little  is  left  to  export  to  the  west  in  years  following 
poor  sugar  beet  harvests. 

Meat  and  eggs 

In  contrast  to  grains  and  sugar,  the  trade  in  meat  and  eggs  from  East  to 
West  Europe  rose  sharply  in  1955.  East  Europe's  egg  exports,  none  of  which 
come  from  the  Soviet  Union,  have  exceeded  the  prewar  level  each  year  since 
1952,  and  reached  a  new  peak  in  195fc>. 

East  Europe's  meat  exports  also  come  from  the  non-Russian  countries. 
Most  of  them  import  as  well  as  export  meat,  but  the  Soviet  Union  is  ttie 
principal  importer  l*rom  the  west.  Large  soviet  purchases  in  overseas  countries 
made  East  Europe  a  small  net  importer  in  19 5U.  During  the  next  two  years 
imports  from  the  west  dropped,  whereas  exports  increased,  so  that  East  Europe 
regained  its  status  as  a  net  exporter.  However,  net  exports  from  East  to 
West  Europe  are  still  not  quite  half  the  prewar  average. 

Meat  exports  from  East  Europe  consist  chiefly  of  live  animals  for  slaugh- 
ter and  of  pork  products,  notably  bacon  and  ham.  Poland  is  the  principal 
source  of  bacon  and  hams,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  the 
principal  importers.  BritisFi  imports  of  perk  products  from  Poland  increased 
from  U3,^X)  metric  tons  in  1955  to  51, 200  tons  in  1956j  imports  of  Polish  pork 
products  into  the  United  States  in  the  same  two  years  rose  from  9,200  tons  to 
11,300  tons.  . ■ 

Kats  and  oils 

The  increase  in  East  Europe's  meat  exports  between  195^4  and  1955  was 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  its  small  exports  of  slaughter  fats.  At  the 
same  time,  shipments  of  lard  and  other  hog  fat  from  West  to  East  ■'^irope 
increased  from  35,000  to  U5,000  tons,  an  increase  partly  offset  by  a  decline 
in  United  States  exports  to  Yugoslavia  l"rom  12, 100. to  9,U00  tons.  While 
importing  more  lard.  East  Europe  decreased  imports  of  butter;  net  takings 
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from  West  Europe  fell  from  U2,000  tons  in  19 5U  to  13,U0U  tons  in  1955,  and 
shipments  from  overseas  sources  from  16,700  to  less  than  10,U00  tons. 

But  the  bulk  of  East  Europe's  trade  in  fats  and  oils  consists  of  oilseeds 
and  vegetable  oils,  and  imports  far  exceeded  the  small  exports  (in  oil 
equivalent;  of  about  30,000  tons  in  195U  and  some  35,000  tons  in  1955»  Trade 
sources  put  the  Soviet  bloc's  net  imports  of  all  oils  and  fats  (including  the 
oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds)  at  362,000  metric  tons  in  1955,  compared  with 
3it6,000  tons  in  195U;  according  to  these  estimates,  Communist  China  supplied 
about  one-fourth  of  the  gross  total  in  19514  and  about  one-third  in  1955» 
Adding  net  imports  into  Yugoslavia  and  'inland.  East  ^■'nirope's  net  imports 
in  1955  exceeded  U00,OUO  metric  tons. 

Fragmentary  data  available  for  1956  indicate  that  East  Europe's  net 
imports  of  fats  and  oils  may  have  decreased  in  that  year.  An  increase  in 
United  States  lard  shipments  to  Yugoslavia  to  Uo,000  tons  more  than  offset 
a  decline  in  West  Europe's  lard  exports  to  East  Europe.  Qn  the  other  hand, 
butter  shipnents  to  East  Europe  declined  again,  and  there  appears  to  have  been 
some  decrease  in  East  European  takings  of  oilseeds  and  oil.  Yet  undoubtedly 
East  Europe  remained  a  large-scale  importer  of  fats  and  oils. 

Rice 

To  East  Europe's  other  imports  of  food  in  1955  were  added  large  quantities 
of  rice.  Prior  to  that  year,  net  imports  had  been  small,  amounting  to  less 
than  5o,000  tons.  But  in  1955  East  Europe,  principally  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites,  took  some  275,000  tons,  mostly  from  Burma.  East  European 
imports  declined  in  1956,  but  still  amounted  to  around  150,000  tons,  shipped 
chiefly  I'rom  Burma  and  Egypt. 

Outlook 

Taking  all  foods  together,  it  is  clear  that  not  only  East  Europe  as  a 
whole  but  also  the  Soviet  Bloc  alone  became  a  net  importer  in  1955  and  1956. 
In?)orts  will  probably  continue  to  exceed  exports  in  1957  at  least,  for  the 
1956  grain  and  oilseed  crops  in  the  Danube  Basin  and  the  sugar  beet  crops  in 
East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  were  poor.  Moreover,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  had  a  large  grain  crop,  it  also  increased  its  1957  export 
commitments  to  other  East  European  countries,  partly  to  help  offset  the 
poor  harvest  in  the  southeast  and  partly  because  of  political  developments 
last  fall.  Commitments  to  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  call  for  nearly 
2,6u0,OU0  tons  of  grain,  and  commitments  to  the  rest  of  East  Europe  may 
raise  the  total  to  more  than  l4,5o0,000  tons.  Soviet  exports  to  the  west, 
therefore,  sire  likely  to  be  small. 

As  for  imports  from  the  west,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  Finland  at  least 
will  get  grain  from  overseas  countries  under  old  or  new  agreements.  Known 
new  agreements  reached  thus  far  in  1957  provide  for  500, uuo  tons  of  wheat  for 
Poland  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Shipments  in  1957  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Finland  under  old  agreements  with  the  United  States  should  amount  to 
around  550,000  tons.  This  minimum  of  1,350,000  tons  for  grain  imports  into 
East  Europe  in  1957  will  probably  be  exceeded  by  a  substantial  amount. 
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East  European  sugar  imports  will  be  much  larger  in  1957  than  in  1956,  for 
the  Soviet  Union  bought  more  than  350,000  tons  (refined  basis)  from  Cuba  and 
Britain  in  the  first  h   months  of  this  year,  compared  to  a  total  of  about  220,000 
tons  in  all  of  19$6,     Imports  of  fats  and  oils  are  also  expected  to  be  large. 

Thus,  for  the  time  being.  East  Europe  appears  more  important  as  an  outlet 
for  food  exporting  countries  in  the  west  than  as  a  competitor  in  West  European 
markets.  If  growing  conditions  favor  the  1957  harvest.  East  Europe  will 
probably  again  become  a  net  exporter  of  food,  but  still  a  small  one.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  grain  acreage  has  been  considerably  expanded  in  the  last 
years,  a  crop  like  that  of  1956  should  give  the  government  ample  supplies  with 
which  to  compete  on  international  grain  markets,  if  it  desires  to  do  so. 
However,  the  recently  announced  meat  expansion  program  will  no  doubt  be  given 
first  claim  at  least  on  feed  grains.  ^ 

In  the  rest  of  East  Europe  agriculture  has  lagged.  Ten  years  after  the 
ifar,  even  with  a  good  harvest  in  1955>  total  food  output  in  the  area  amounted 
to  little  more  than  90  percent  of  prewar,  and  output  per  capita  to  about  90 
percent.  The  area's  grain  exports  to  West  i^urope  only  slightly  exceeded  lu 
percent  of  the  prewar  average.  All  its  exports  of  food  and  feed  to  West  Europe 
plus  those  of  the  soviet  Union  accounted  for  less  than  h   percent  of  the  value 
of  West  Europe's  imports  of  food  and  feed  from  outside  sources,  compared  with 
ih   percent  supplied  by  the  United  states. 

All  the  communist  countries  have  always  had  ambitious  plans  to  expand  pro- 
duction. But  industry  has  been  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  agriculture, 
farmers  have  been  allowed  to  exercise  little  individual  initiative,  and  the 
rewards  offered  to  them  have  provided  little  inducement  to  increase  output. 
Efforts  to  emulate  the  Soviet  Union  and  collectivize  agriculture  have  been  a 
IMrther  drag  on  agricultural  expansion  programs  in  the  other  communist  countries. 

Following  the  political  changes  in  Poland  and  the  uprising  in  Hungary  in 
the  fall  of  1956,  most  soviet  bloc  countries  made  cne  of  their  periodic  policy 
switches  to  encourage  farm  output  and  to  improve  the  low  living  standards  in 
tovm  and  country.  The  emphasis  on  heavy  industry,  somewhat  lessened  in  1953 
and  195U  and  then  renewed,  has  again  been  lessened  in  most  countries  in  favor 
of  agriculture  and  consumer  goods  industries.  The  drive  for  collectivization 
generally  relaxed  in  1953  and  later  intensified  once  more  by  several  of  the 
satellites,  has  been  relaxed  again  by  some  and  abandoned  by  Poland,  as  by 
Yugoslavia  in  1951.  Compulsory  delivery  quotas,  all  eliminated  in  Jugoslavia 
by  1953,  have  now  been  eliminated  in  whole  or  in  part  in  various  countries, 
other  controls  have  also  been  reduced,  and  farmers  are  to  be  given  increased 
allocations  of  means  of  production  as  well  as  certain  other  concessions. 

The  present  policy,  if  pursued  for  some  length  of  time,  should  bring  some 
increase  in  agricultural  productivity.  At  the  same  time,  if  living  standards 
are  maintained  or  improved  for  a  growing  population  that  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  urbanized,  domestic  markets  will  absorb  much  of  any  increase  in  pro- 
duction achieved.  Barring  a  series  of  favorable  growing  seasons  over  most  of 
the  Soviet  bloc,  the  prospect  of  a  steady,  large-scale  recovery  of  food  exports 
irom  East  to  West  ti-urope  still  appears  to  be  remote  though  exports  of  some 
livestock  products  may  continue  to  increase. 
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TABLE  1. Food  Products:     West  Europe's  net  imports  ITom  East  Europe,  prewar  and  19ii9-55   zl 

In  absolute  quantities 


Products  I  Prewar  2/    '. 

.      1,000 
*  m.  tons 

Grains :  s 

Wheat  and  rye :  ]J  3,U50 

Other  (excl.   rice) :  hj  3,300 

Total :  1/  6,750 

Sugar I  775 

Potatoes I  y  1,200 

Dry  legumes >  165 

Other  vegetables i  (5/) 

Fruit «  (5/) 

Meat  (carcass  wt.)  6/ i  200 

Fats  (fat  content)  7/ i  20 

Cheese (5/) 

Eggs :  20 

Grains : 

Wheat  and  rye 

Other  (excl.  rice J 

Total : 

Sugar :  25 

Potatoes t  (U/) 

Dry  legumes i  33 

Other  vegetables t  ... 

Fruit t 

Meat  (carcass  wt.)  6/ t  11 

Fats  (fat  content)  7/ i  1 

Cheese :  ... 

Eggs 12 


19U9 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


19  5U 


1955  3/ 


1,000 
m.   tons 


1,100 
1,0U0 


1,000 
ra.   tons 


705 
1,130 


1,000 
m.   tons 


U60 
1,205 


1,000 
m,  tons 


770 
1,550 


i,ooo 

m.  tons 


525 

525 


1,000 
m.   tons 


560 
1*70 


2,12*0         1,635 


1,665 


2,320 


1,050 


1,030 


155 

55 
15 

1*0 

16 


165 
Uo 
30 
20 

30 

3 

32 


190 

(5/) 

(|/) 

15 

KSJ) 

60 

(5/) 

5 

16 


265 
7 
5 

25 

%\ 

''A 

25 


125 

(5/) 
30 


55 
5 
5 

1*0 

'% 

(5/) 
37 


In  percent  of  net  imports  from  all  countries  6/ 


6 

7 

1  •  • 

6 

(2^ 

13 

17 

1 

•  •  • 

3 

13 

•  •  • 

1 

2 

3 

U 

22 

25 

**7 

"5 
23 


12 

(9/) 

2 

li* 


6 
30 


96 
'"9 

*36 


(9/) 


39 


1,000 
m.   tons 


%' 


25 


35 


(5/) 
20 
20 
90 

1*5 


i  Percent 

;   V  27 

1   5/  25 

Percent 

8 
12 

Percent 

6 
16 

percent 

3 
13 

Percent 

6 
21 

Percent 

5 

6 

Percent 

5 
5 

Percent 

:    y   26 

10 

10 

7 

12 

6 

5 

(12/) 

(9/) 

7 

'90 


1 
60 


17   For  t'ue  definition  of  East  and  West  *^rope,   see  text  footnote  Ij   and  for  background  iniormation  on  the  constructicai 
of  the  table  and  on  the  prewar  and  postwar  data,   see  "Europe's  East-West  Trade  in  Food,"  Foreign  Agriculture,  April 
1951.     2/  "Prewar"  refers  to  a  1*-  or  5-year  average  within  the  period  1933-39.     3/  Preliminary,     h/  Revised.     See 
footnote  5  to  table  2,     5/  Exports   to  East  Europe  exceeded  imports  from  that  area,     b/  Includes  meat  from  imported 
live  animals.     7/     Includes  butter,   slaughter  fats   (as  such  and  from  imported  live  animals),  marine  oils,   and  only 
those  oilseeds  wiat  are  grown  in  Europe  or  oil  produced  from  those  seeds.     B/     Net  Imports  from  East  Europe  for  the 
calendar  years  19l»9  through  1955  have  been  compared  with  net  imports  from  aU.  countries  in  the  fiscal  years  19!»9-50 
through  1955-56.     9/    West  Europe  had  a  net  export  to  all  counla^ea.     10/     Less  than  0.5  percent.     11/    West  Europe 
had  a  net  export  to  non-European  countries. 

Postwar  compiled  from  official  sources,   prewar  partly  estimated  in  the  European  Analysis  Branch,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Seirvice. 

Footnotes  for  TABI£  2 

X/     For  the  definition  of  West  and  East  J^urope,  see  text  footnote  1}  and  for  background  information  on  the  construction 
of  the  table  and  on  the  prewar  and  postwar  data,   see  "Europe's  East-West  Trade  in  Food,"  Foreign  Agriculture,  April 
1951.     Finland  and  Albania  have  here  been  omitted  from  East  Europe,   since  West  Europe's  grain  imports  from  those 
countries  are  negligible.     Because  of  the  inclusion  of  Finland  and  of  minor  grains  in  table  1,  net  imports  of  "other 
grain,  excluding  rice"  in  some  years  are  slightly  higher  than  the  total  for  gross  imports  of  barley,  oats,  and  com 
as  shown  here.     Dots  indicate  that  imports,  if  any,  are  not  separately  specified.     2/     Data  for  prewar  as  well  as 
postwar  ifontiers  include  trade  of  the  Baltic  countries.     3/     Germany  east  of  the  present  Federal  Republic,  but 
excluding  Wisst  Berlin  both  prewar  and  postwar,     1*/     Includes  flour  in  tenss  of  wheat  equivalent.     5/     Revised  on  the 
basis  of  unofficial  German  estimates  of  net  imports  for  consumption  into  the  Federal  Republic,   incTuding  West  Berlin 
(see  Agrarwirtschaft,  aonderiieft  1951*)  plus  an  allowance  of  5oO,oOO  tons  for  increases  in  grain  stocks,     Sf     Less  than 
500  tons.     TI     Includes  malt  in  terms  of  barley  equivalent.     6/     Some  of  these  imports  may  have  come  fromWest  Germany. 
9/     Assuming  that  German  imports  (192,000  tons)  went  to  West  Germany, 


Postwar  compiled  from  official  sources,  prewar  partly  estimated  in  the 
Service. 


European  Analysis  Branch,  Foreign  Agricultural 


TABLE  2." Grain:  West  Eui^pe's  gross  imports  fran  East  Europe,  by  covintry  of  origin,   purchase  or  shipoient, 

average  193U-38,   annual  19U9-55  1/ 


Grain  and  period 


Soviet 
Union  2/ 


Poland 


East  Ger- 
man/ ^ 


Czecho- 
slovakia 


Hungary 


Rumania 


Bulgaria 


Yugo- 
slavia 


Total 


Wheat:  1^/  • 

Prewar  frontiers:  • 
193U-38 : 

Postwar  frontiers:  • 

193l*-38 • 

19U9 = 

1950 •• 

1951 ' 

1952 : 

1953 » 

1951; • 

1955 : 

Rye:  : 

Prewar  frontiers:      : 
19314-38 : 

Postwar  frontiers:    : 

I93I1-38 : 

19U9 : 

1950 

1951 : 

1952 

1953 : 

1951* : 

1955 : 

Barley:   7/  : 

Prewar  frontiers:      : 
193U-38 : 

Postwar  frontiers:  : 

193U-38 : 

191*9 : 

1950 : 

1951 : 

1952 : 

1953 : 

195U : 

1955 : 

Oats:  : 

Prewar  frontiers:   : 
193U-38 

Postwar  frontiers:    : 

19314-38 

19li9 : 

1950 : 

1951 : 

1952 

1953.0 0: 

195U : 

1955 : 

Com:  ; 

Prewar  frontiers:      : 

193li-38 31 

Postwar  frontiers:  : 

193li-38 150 

19U9 :         96 

1950 :       yixk 

1951 :       328 

1952 232 

1953 :         26 

195a :         16 

1955 17 

Total:  : 

Prewar  frontiers :      : 

193h-38 :  1,181, 

Postwar  frontiers:    : 

193U-38 :  1,828 

19U9 :       671* 

1950 :       989 

1951 :  1,363 

1952 :  l,52li 

1953 :       612 

195U 6U5 

1955 32U 
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i/ 
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20 
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1 
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20 
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15 
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19 

9 
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6 
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17 
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5 

3 

78 
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30 

15 

73 

9 
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71 

3 
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1* 
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12 
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33 

1 

71 

5 
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1,21 


(6/) 


566        ^  2,1,00 


218 


571, 


1,301 


i/ 1,500 
619 

167 
U5 

128 
70 
36 
15 


i/  1,255 
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85 

36 

3 

1 


I46 
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321 


61 

275 

75 

321 

178 

26 

20 

262 

25 

31, 

6 

193 

16 
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... 
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12 

35 

10 

1J,0 

6 

66 

17 

1,5 

60 

68 

n 

136 

61, 

189 

8 

2 

1438 


9/  882 

ll  e8u 

582 
602 
396 
729 
160 
291 
280 


6,799 


218 

571, 

788 

190 

1,38 

6,791 

1*3 

500 

37 

20 

288 

2,190 

166 

21,5 

52 

16 

201, 

1,92U 

73 

112 

85 

9 

I*!* 

1,767 

113 

97 

77 

U3 

1*5U 

2,1*39 

71 

1*9 

11,2 

75 

1*5 

1,065 

85 
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li*7 

95 

136 

1,311 

11,3 

155 

222 

10 

3 
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For  footnotes,  see  page  5. 


